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Mildred Dean, Central High School, Washington, D. C. 
These Officers, together with the retiring President, 
Professor Helen H. Tanzer, of Hunter College, form 
the Executive Committee. Professor Knapp con- 
tinues as the Representative of the Association on the 

Council of the American Classical League. 

C. K. 



LATIN PLAYS, IN ENGLISH, AT LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE 

For three consecutive years the students of Lafayette 
College, at Easton, Pennsylvania, under the direction 
of Professor John R. Crawford, have produced plays 
of Plautus and Terence, in English acting-versions 
prepared by Professor Crawford — the Andria, 
the Curculio, and the Hauton Timoroumenos. The 
performance of the last named play, which was pre- 
sented under the English title of "Pitiful Parents", 
was so successful, that nearby Colleges and Universities 
were seeking to have the players give extra perform- 
ances at those Colleges and Universities. 

C. K. 



MONOSYLLABLES IN CLASSICAL AND 
ENGLISH VERSE 

In an interesting paper On the Frequency of Short 
Words in Verse, The Classical Weekly 15.73-76, 
Dr. Sturtevant has pointed out by means of word- 
counts a striking difference between Latin and Greek 
on the one hand and English on the other: in English, 
verse contains more monosyllables than does prose; 
in Latin, verse contains fewer. By analyzing his data 
he has shown that the monosyllables are of two types, 
"insignificant" (corresponding roughly to what may be 
called 'syntax' words) and "significant". He shows 
further that the latter form a very small group in 
Latin and Greek, but a large group in English, es- 
pecially in English verse. 

It may be, however, that there are explanations of 
these differences between the classical languages and 
English which Dr. Sturtevant has failed to take into 
account. He has indeed shown that classical verse has 
more dissyllables than prose, and argues from this 
that the former used the shortest words available, 
provided that they were significant. But there are 
perhaps other factors of considerable importance. 
The preference of the English poets for significant 
monosyllables is due not merely to the laconic tendency 
of verse, but also perhaps to their preference for words 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, which are generally shorter 
than those of Latin origin. This preference, which is 
a well-recognized one, is due in turn to several factors: 
one is the archaic, and therefore poetic, flavor of many 
Anglo-Saxon words. Poetry is generally more con- 
servative than prose and preserves the older diction. 
It should not be argued that the explanation is just the 
opposite and that the laconic tendency of verse led to 
the use of Anglo-Saxon words because they were 
monosyllables. It is a recognized fact that certain 
of the Victorian writers deliberately gave preference 
to Anglo-Saxon words as such because of their poetic 
quality. Tennyson and Browning, whom one finds 
quoted for this characteristic, lead Dr. Sturtevant's 
list in the number of monosyllables. An examination 
of the significant monosyllables in his material with 
reference to their derivation would settle the question. 

Another point may be made. The range of the 
percentages of insignificant monosyllables in Greek 
and Latin authors is considerable (from 21.40 to 40. 



30 in Greek and from 13.43 to 3*-57 in Latin), while 
in English authors it is much less (from 40.52 to 53.02). 
This would seem to show a much greater distaste for 
the insignificant monosyllable in the verse of the classi- 
cal languages than of English. In fact, it may be 
questioned whether such distaste actually exists in 
English verse. 

It would be very interesting to have additional 
counts made and analyzed. Apparently there is a 
difference between Greek and Latin in the attitude 
towards significant monosyllables. Greek verse seems 
to favor them, Latin verse to reject them. But the 
statistics thus far gathered do not justify a positive 
statement on this point. Further study may also 
show that the difference between classical and English 
versification explains certain of the statistical phe- 
nomena. 
University of Iowa B. L. ULLMAN 



THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY ONCE AGAIN 

There is just room, on this last page of the current 
volume, to mention two more volumes in the Loeb 
Classical Library. One of these is a rendering of 
Philostratus and Eunapius, The Lives of the Sophists, 
by Mrs. Wilmer Cave Wright, of Bryn Mawr College, 
author of an excellent Short History of Greek Litera- 
ture, and translator, in the Loeb Classical Library, of 
Julian. The other is the first of a three- volume 
translation of the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, by 
Professor David Magie, Jr., of Princeton University. 
This volume contains accounts of the lives of Hadrian, 
Aelius, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
Lucius Verus, Avidius Cassus, Commodus, Pertinax, 
Didius Julianus, Septimius Severus, Pescennius Niger. 

and Clodius Albinus. 

C. K. 



THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 

The New York Classical Club held its final Meeting 
for 1921-1922 on Saturday, May 13, at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. The President, Dr. Arthur A. 
Bryant, had felt unable to allow his name to be pre- 
sented for reelection, and his decision was accepted 
with regret and with appreciation of his efficient 
services. Dr. Jane Grey Carter, of Hunter College, 
was elected President, Mr. George H. Beal, De Witt 
Clinton High School, Secretary-Treasurer, and Miss 
Margaret Y. Henry, Wadleigh High School, Censor. 

The programme consisted of two valuable papers. 
Dr. Richard M. Gummere spoke on Seneca, A Most 
Modern Ancient. He showed that Seneca wrote for 
the future, not for his own time. He was criticized 
by the conservatives of his day for his innovations of 
style, but he came into his own when the early Church 
Fathers discovered that Christian doctrines and ethics 
were latent in his work. His monotheism and humani- 
tarian teachings especially commended him to them 
as a pagan who foreshadowed Christianity. Dr. 
Gummere outlined Seneca's influence on medieval and 
modern thinkers and suggested that he still has a 
contribution to make to the new, more spiritual 
civilization that it lies with our own age to build. 
Dr. Gummere is about to publish a study of Seneca 
which will give in more detail what he suggested in this 
paper. 

Dr. Marion Mills Miller, formerly of Princeton 
University, read delightfully from his metrical versions 
of Sappho, both the old and the newly discovered 
fragments. He wove his translation, supplemented 
by some original verse, into what he called The Romance 
of Sappho, giving a vivid and sympathetic picture of 
her strange life-story. Dr. Miller's verses are all 
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fraceful, and witty and tender by turns; his English 
apphics are particularly charming. A translation of 
one of the new fragments, which he called Old Love is 
Best, gave special pleasure. These translations are 
soon to appear in book-form in an edition of Sappho 
which Dr. Miller and Dr. D. M. Robinson have in 
preparation. 

A large number of members remained for the 
luncheon which followed the meeting. After-dinner 
speaking has not been the rule at the meetings this 
year; but the rule was broken to allow the retiring 
President to introduce the incoming President, Dr. 
Carter, and to permit the members to hear a few more 
of Dr. Miller's renderings of Sappho. Dr. Knapp, 
in a few happy sentences in Latin, expressed to the 
speakers the thanks and appreciation of the Club. 
Margaret Y. Henry, Censor 



VERGIL AND SENECA 

The teacher of Vergil is constantly in quest of 
material with which to awaken the interest of his 
students. During my leisure moments of late, I 
have been conning Seneca's Epistulae Morales, and 
have been impressed with the frequency with which 
Seneca cites the Mantuan. The Aeneid is quoted 
forty -seven times; of these citations thirty-three are 
from the first six books. 

During the reading of Aeneid 6, I brought together 
the quotations from this book in the Letters of Seneca, 
with sufficient material from Seneca to explain the 
allusions. 

In 53.3 Seneca tells of a thrilling experience he had 
on a trip by water from Puteoli to Naples. He was 
seized with sea-sickness, and insisted on being set 
ashore, but, not waiting, he says, until obvertunt pelago 
proras, or ancora de prora iacitur (Aen. 6. 3), he lowered 
himself into the waters, remembering his former habit 
of cold water bathing, and scrambled onto the rocks. 

Lucilius, the friend to whom the Letters are addressd, 
had written to Seneca, complaining that he had been 
unable to shake off by travel his heaviness of heart. 
In reply, Seneca suggests (28.1-3) tnat ne needs a 
change of soul rather than of sky, and that, although 
he may cross the mighty deep and terraeque urbesque 
recedant (Aen. 3.72), his faults will dog him. In the 
same passage Seneca compares Lucilius's restlessness 
to the behavior of the priestess whom Vergil pictures 
in the words bacchatur vates, magnum si pectore possit 
excussisse deum (Aen. 6. 78-79). 

Seneca, in writing of the suicide of a friend, Marcel- 
linus, asks Lucilius why he should weep, why pray, 
why waste his efforts (77.12). Perdis operam. De- 
sine fata deum flecti sperare precando (Aen. 6.376). 

In 59.3 Seneca turns critic of Vergil's words, et 
mala mentis gaudia (Aen. 6. 278), declaring that these 
words are eloquent but inappropriate, for no e.audium 
can be evil. Vergil had voluptas in mind. 

In Letter 82 Seneca assures his friend that it is not 
in the order of nature that a man shall go with a stout 
heart to a future which he believes evil, and that, more- 
over, if he be torn in two directions, the glory of his 
action is gone, Virtus enim concordi animo decreta 



peragit (18). He adds Vergil's lines: Tu ne cede 
malis, sed contra audentior ito qua tua te fortuna 
sinet (Aen. 6. 95^-96), and remarks that it is impossible 
to go audentior, if the evils are real. 

In the same Letter, he declares that, though some 
men flatter themselves that they have checked their 
mad desires and violent fears with no assistance from 
philosophy, their boastings 'perish from their lips' 
as soon as the command of the torturer is heard. 
Nunc animis opus, Aenea, nunc pectore firmo (Aen. 
6.261). The strong heart is to come from constant 
study, put into practice by the soul, not by words. 

Again, in §16, Seneca writes that death ought to be 
despised more, and that we credit too many of the 
stories about death. He continues thus: Descriptus 
est career infernus et perpetua nocte oppressa regio, 
in qua 

ingens ianitor Orci 
ossa super recubans antro semesa cruento 
aeternum latrans exsangues terreat umbras. 
Here we have Aen. 8.296 inserted between Aen. 6.400 
and 6.401. Seneca goes on to say that, even if one 
believes that these are mere fables, the fear of going 
nowhere is just as great. 

In 107. 3 Seneca tells Lucilius that life must be 
spent where Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curae 
pallentesque habitant Morbi tristisque Senectus 
(Aen. 6.274-275). He comments thus: Effugere ista 
non potes, contemnere potes. Contemnes autem, si 
saepe cogitaveris et futura praesumpseris. 

Ho new E y£rk N c?™° OL f ° R ^^ Eli Edward Burriss 



A NEW EDITION OF A STANDARD WORK 

The first volume of Sir John Edwin Sandys's monu- 
mental work, A History of Classical Scholarship, has 
reached its third edition (Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press, 1921). The volume covers the period 
from the sixth century B. C. to the end of the Middle 
Ages. Though the whole volume has been subjected 
to a careful revision, the revision has affected details 
only ; the pagination of this edition is identical , through- 
out, with that of the second (1906). On at least 150 
pages the notes have been brought up to date by 
references to the most recent literature. The other 
most important changes are summed up by the author 
in the statement that he has "more clearly recognized 
the part played by Varro, in one particular point, as a 
link between the Alexandrian and the Roman gram- 
marians (p. 140); he has also assigned 'Virgil', the 
eccentric grammarian of Toulouse, to no earlier date 
than the middle of the seventh century of our era 
(p. 450) ; and he has found sufficient reason for modi- 
fying his views as to the 'early knowledge of Greek in 
Ireland' (p. 451)". 

The classical world is to be congratulated on the 
fact that Sir Edwin Sandys has been able to see through 
the press three editions of this volume. A work of 
prime importance has thus been made even more 
valuable. May he be able to revise in similar fashion 
his second and third volumes. 

C. K. 



